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The Elementary 
LATIN CLASSICS 


Caesar: THE HELVETIAN WAR. 
Passages from Book I, “Gallic War’, simplified. 44 short 
lessons. 


Caesar: INVASION OF BRITAIN. 
Passages from Books IV and V, ‘“‘Gallic War’’. 47 lessons. 


Reed: JULIA. 
Eighteen short stories, tales of ancient Greece and Rome. 
Easy reading. 


Reed: CAMILLA. 
Eight classical stories of Roman life and mythology. 


Livy: THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. 
Extracts from the first book, very much simplified. 


Livy: LEGENDS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
Passages for the second-year pupil, very much simplified. 


Morton: LEGENDS OF GODS AND HEROES. 
Simple Latin stories selected from Greek mythology. 
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Every Student of Latin 
should be familiar with 


GUERBER’S MYTHS OF GREECE AND ROME 


HIS account in English of the early myths is of great 

value, especially to the student of Latin. It fur- 
nishes an interesting and accurate explanation of the 
early myths, without which a real understanding of 
most of the classic masterpieces is impossible. Many 
reproductions of ancient and modern works of art in 
painting and sculpture are included in the illustrated 
edition. 


Illustrated $2.00 Without illustrations $1.40 
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Very soon, now, when 
GRAY AND JENKINS’ LATIN FOR TODAY 


is published 
teachers will have a first-year course 
with all the characteristics that they ex- 
pect to find in a book that promises to 
embody the recommendations of the 
report of the Classical Investigation. 
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HORACE AND THE MODERN CINEMA ARTIST! 
Sermones 1.6, Especially 99-131 

Horace’s curiosa felicitas in diction, his great power 
as a dramatic artist, and his irresistible frankness and 
appeal, if he receives a fair hearing, make him, at 
least in his Sermones, a brilliant and effective con- 
versationalist. 
to his ability to create vivid word-pictures of indi- 
viduals and of types of men?, 
seem to me to be in a distinguished class by themselves. 
The ambitious bore, on the Sacra Via, who glues him- 
self to Horace, Trebatius, the learned jurisconsult, 
who advises Horace to seek ‘safety first’ by avoiding 
satire, and later dismisses him with the injunction, 
‘Go and sin some more’, the inebriated actor Fufius, 
who slept too well the part of Iliona, so that, even 
when the audience repeated his cue in hilarious unison, 
he still slept peacefully on, the stingy Opimius, with 
his bags and bags of money, yet in danger of death 
from starvation, who, when he is urged to partake of 
an eight-cent dish of rice gruel, exclaims, ‘What matters 
it whether I die of disease or by robbery’, these’ and 
many other characters Horace makes live and move 
before our eyes. 

In Sermones 1.6, however, more than any where else, 
perhaps, Horace shows himself, I think, the consum- 
mate artist, an artist who by the use of words secures 
effects far superior to any which the efforts of the 
silent drama of to-day The opening 
sentence of the Sermo, Non quia, Maecenas, Lydorum 
quicquid Etruscos incoluit finis nemo generosior est te, 

Naso suspendis adiunco ignotos, ut me, libertino 
patre natum, with the rest of the first nineteen verses‘, 
seems to announce a general theme, ‘Character is More 
Important than Ancestry’, or ‘‘The rank is but the 
guinea stamp, The man’s the gowd for a’ that’. This 
general theme is soon qualified, however, and receives 
a practical application, for Horace insists that, ‘though 
character and personality are just criteria for social 
recognition, noble birth and family prominence may 
well be considered prerequisites for political advance- 
ment’. The theme thus qualified Horace pursues 
until verse 100, developing it by statements, concrete 
illustrations, imaginary conversations, and extremely 
intimate pictures of his own earlier life. 

I summarize verses 23-44 of the Sermo as follows. 


‘The failure of many ambitious men of lowly birth to 
recognize the truth of what I have said subjects them 


No small part of his success here is due 


word-pictures which 


can secure, 





'This paper is a revision and condensation of a paper read at 
the Twenty-First Annual Meeting of The Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South, held at lowa City, lowa, April 
O-Il, 1925. 

*On Horace’s power of painting ““Kabinetsticke” see Professor 
fnapp's remarks in Tue CLassicaL WEEKLY 19.109, note 4 (ad 


Sermones 1.09; 2.1; 2.3.60-62; 2.3.142-1 


57. 
‘It is assumed that the reader will have a text of Horace at hand. 
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to just criticism and ridicule. The upstart office- 
seeker Tillius, craving publicly the senatorial shoe and 
the senatorial stripe, thereby rightly compels close 
attention to his lineage, just as the vain Barrus, a 
selfnominated candidate for the honor of the hand- 
somest man on the Campus Martius, thereby forces his 
prospective female constituency to a detailed con- 
sideration of his facial, pedal, dental, and capillary 
qualifications. ‘‘Would you, the son of a freedman, 
dare to sit in judgment on Roman citizens, and then 
justify yourself for so doing by saying that you are a 
generation farther removed from slavery than your 
colleague is? Why, the ability of your colleague to 
bray thunderously in the Forum above its din and 
above the trumpets of three great conflicting funeral 
processions is a much louder recommendation for 
political advancement than any you present” ’. 

Horace now (45) abruptly reverts to the fact that his 
own father was a freedman, and applies his dicta to 
himself, asserting that, when he was tribunus militum, 
men might rightly have looked askance at him, but 
that they have no right to find fault now, simply 
because he is an honored friend of the great Maecenas. 
He follows with a description of his introduction to 
Maecenas, and names with pride as his sponsors in 
that introduction Vergil and Varius. He speaks in all 
seriousness of his own attractive personality and up- 
right life, and gratefully attributes them to his father’s 
influence, mentioning frankly his father’s watchful 
companionship during his earlier days and the sacrifices 
his father had made for him. In ringing tones he 
acknowledges his filial debt, and indignantly repudiates 
the suggestion that he would have chosen any other 
parents, had a choice been possible. He concludes his 
development of the qualified theme of the Sermo witha 
direct appeal to Maecenas: ‘You and I agree, I am sure, 
Maecenas, the crowd to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that to me, of a family unaccustomed to fasces and 
curule chairs, the burdens connected with public 
prominence would be veritable millstones about my 
neck—an onus molestum, to say the least’. 

When we read this Sermo, we feel, I think, at this 
point (100) that logically the end of the Sermo has 
been reached. Also, if we have read much of Horace 
previously, we have begun to wonder at its continued 
seriousness, and are expecting, soon, either an abrupt 
conclusion, by a humorous denial of seriousness, or 
else a lightening of the Sermo by a more lengthy but 
none the less lively conclusion, containing something 
which follows as a kind of happy after-thought. Horace 
uses (100-131) the second type of conclusion, con- 
sisting here of an amplification of the onus molestum of 
99. He asserts that family and political prominence 
entails irksome responsibilities and loss of personal 
freedom, a theme which he develops by contrasting the 
daily activities of a famous senator with his own. This 
contrast he makes by painting word-pictures, superior, 
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I believe, both in vividness and in completeness, to 
any pictures the modern cinema artist has thus far 
produced. 

I would here comment on the significance in their 
settings of certain of the words Horace uses in produc- 
ing these pictures. For ‘‘words must be interpreted 
in the light of the company they keep’, and Horace 
clothes his senator with pomposity, slyly pokes fun at 
himself, and achieves exaggeration, parody of the epic 
style, anticlimax, and other sources of comic effect by a 
careful and felicitous choice of words, and by the ar- 
rangement of these words in effective and artistic 
relationships. 

Notice first, please, in 112, the words incedo solus, 
which seem to me to sound the keynote of theentire 
passage under consideration. IJncedere is a grand word, 
used by Lucretius in 3.76-77: ‘that... he should be 
the sight of the town, who parades in shining pomp 
<claro qui incedit honore>, whilst themselves they 
wallow in darkness and mire, this is their complaint'’’. 
Vergil has Juno use incedo’ to picture her own majestic 
progress as ‘queen of the gods and both wife and sister 
of Jupiter’; he uses incedere again® to describe the 
stately entrance of the magnificent Queen Dido into the 
temple of Juno. Horace, then, could well have used 
this word to describe the progress along the street of a 
pompous senator and his retinue, and, by putting 
incedo immediately after the introduction of the 
senator by a statement which implies a comparison 
between the senator and himself, he keeps both the 
senator and himself before our eyes. Moreover, for 
Horace to apply incedo to himself (who, perhaps, 
looked something like a Brownie, short and plump, with 
thin legs), and then to set solus after it, making the 
magnificent procession consist of himself alone, is a 
triumph in picturesqueness and humor. 


In 112, percontor, which often contains the idea of 
making formal investigations, continues the effect 
produced by incedo, and, when it is followed by quanti 
holus ac far, a commonplace of the market, the anti- 
climax in incedo solus is duplicated. The next verse, 
which contains five spondees, fallacem Circum vesper- 
tinumque pererro, with its dignified music, its ‘ocean 
roll of rhythm”, contributes .a bit of burlesque. In 
116, cena, used to capitulate the supper of peasand 
pancakes just described, produces an inverted anti- 
climax. Ministratur (116) and sustinet (117), though 
not necessarily grand words, are sufficiently elastic in 
meaning to continue the fun, especially since, as we 
soon see, the dinner is served by—three slaves (an 
insignificant number in those days), and the table 
groans under the weight of—two cups. 

Going on® to 125-126, we note the personification 
and the parody of epic style accomplished by the use of 


‘Professor p in Tue CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19.19, note 3. 
us — the RR. by W. H. D. Rouse, in The Loeb Classical 

tAencid 1.46-48. 

"Aeneid 1.496-497. 

*The intervening verses seem pA. me to! . alive and strengthen 
the effects already uced, h, orace becomes more 
enthusiastic about himself am ie enti independence, he 
occasionally allows the senator to fade out of the picture. 


sol, admonuit, and signi®. Horace himself, in Sermones 
1.5.10, uses Signa as a grand word for ‘beacon-lights in 
the sky’, in a passage which is obviously mock-heroic. 
Vergil, in the Georgics, in two closely related passages 
(1.438-439, 463-465), uses sol five times, signum 
three times, and monere once. These are serious 
passages, which help to introduce the solemn de- 
scription of the prodigies attendant upon the death of 
Julius Caesar. Professor Fairclough (Loeb Classical 
Library) has translated them as follows: ‘‘The sun, 
too,....will give tokens <signa>: tokens most sure 
attend the sun”’. .Sun will give you signs. Who 
dare say the Sun is false? Nay, he oft warns us 

."" We know, of course, that Horace wrote Sermo 
1.6 before the Georgics was published, but not before it 
was begun; it is, therefore, possible that Horace saw in 
manuscript the passages just quoted from the Georgics. 
Because of their importance, they would naturally 
have been chosen for discussion by the two friends, and, 
though Horace would not care to ridicule them public- 
ly, he might have been willing to have a little fun with 
the quiet, serious Vergil, intending that only Vergil 
and he himself should understand all of what he was 
doing. 

“Ne te morer"', audi quo rem deducam”. Horace, 
then, in parts of Sermo 1,6 has done something, it 
seems to me, which is, of course, mechanically im- 
possible for the modern Cinema producer. By using, 
as he pictures his own daily life, such words as incedo, 
percontor, ministratur, and sustinet, words which 
strongly suggest the activities of the praeclarus senator, 
and by completing these pictures of himself by the use 
of words which, in producing an anticlimax, naturally 
call to our minds the words needed te complete the 
pictures of the senator's activities, Horace keeps two 
clear pictures simultaneously before us, though, 
Horace-like, he does not insist that we all must see 
both pictures. The best the ‘Movies’ can do for us 
nowadays, when we are to contrast two individuals or 
two situations, is to shift quickly from one scene to 
the other, that the emotional effect produced by the 
second may, perhaps, overtake the emotional effect 
produced by the first. For example, the innocent, 
ambitious, and, of course, handsome young man 
wrenches himself away from his mother and from his 
sweetheart, hard-working and pretty respectively, 
and goes to the great city to seek his fortune. Ecce, 
alas and alack, he is now speeding—miserabile visu— 
along the primrose path of dalliance, a facilis descensus 
paved with good intentions, and our hearts go out to 
him and almost reach him, to snatch him, as it were, 
as a “brand from the burning'’, when, lo, the scene 
shifts to the old home, and we are asked to commence 
another emotional orgy as we gaze at his erstwhile 
but still faithful and pretty sweetheart, praying at the 


“In verse 126 I use the reading admonuil, fugio rabiosi tempora 
signi, instead of the reading found in most modern editions of 
Horace. The reading I accept is in qoncmeeaty all existing manu- 
scripts of Horace, and its petention is justified, if my nterpootation 
of the Sermo is ‘accepted. Ww Wickham’s note, and 
McCartney's remarks in fue Ci cee WEEKLY 20.51, note 181, 

"Verses 127-131, which, for lack of space, I refrain from ana- 
lysing, seem to me to accomplish practically the same things which 

part of the Sermo already discussed accomplishes. 
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bedside of his dying mother. Personally, I vastly 
prefer Horace. 


Miami UNIVERSITY Frep LATIMER HADSEL 





RECENT LITERATURE CONCERNING 
HROTSVITHA 


For English-speaking peoples Hrotsvitha, the 
German nun who, in the tenth century, wrote in Latin 
eight legends', six plays*, and two historical poems’, 
has been hardly more than a name until very recently. 
For the last half-century she has, to be sure, been 
pigeonholed, as it were, in general works on the drama 
and literature, under the very complimentary title 
of the First European Dramatist; in this way she came 
into a sort of distant and bewildered regard. The 
first serious article concerning Hrotsvitha in the 
English tongue was a paper entitled Hrotsvitha of 
Gandersheim, by William Henry Hudson, in The 
English Historical Review 3.431-457 (London, 1888). 
This gave a critical and very capable résumé of the 
most significant work that had been done in resurrect- 
ing this old author, and also of the attack on the authen- 
ticity of her work made by Josef Aschbach, in his 
article, Roswitha und Konrad Celtes, in the Sitzungs- 
berichte, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, of the 
Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften 56.3~-62 
(Vienna, 1867). For nearly a quarter of a century her 
repose again remained undisturbed. In 1909, a very 
sympathetic, but sketchy account entitled A Tenth 
Century Dramatist, by Miss Alice Kemp-Welch, 
made its appearance in London, in the Nineteenth 
Century 66.814-826. This article Miss Kemp-Welch 
reprinted in her book, Of Six Mediaeval Women, 1-28 
(London, Macmillan, 1913). In 1914, another general 
account, Roswitha, Nun and Dramatist, with which 
were intermingled translated passages of her plays, by 
Darley Dale, made its appearance in Philadelphia, in 
The American Catholic Quarterly Review 39.442-457. 
Then two more popular articles came out in rapid 
succession in New York, in The Catholic World, the 
first in 1915, entitled Roswitha, the Nun, by N. F. 
Degidon, the second, in 1916, entitled The Birth of the 
Christian Drama, by Henry B. Binsse. In 1916 also, 
Arthur F. McCann, while he was taking a course in 
the Old English Drama given at Cornell University 
by Professor Joseph Q. Adams, made a translation of 
the Dulcitius, and printed it privately for the use of his 
fellow-students. In the next year there appeared 
the popular, but at the same time scholarly and well- 
written, account, entitled Hrotsvitha, by Mrs. Evan- 
geline Blashfield in her Portraits and Backgrounds, 
1-112 (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons). 

Then a remarkable activity in translating the plays 
began. In 1922, Mr. Richard S. Lambert published 
his translation of the Abraham (Stanton Press, Wemb- 
ley Hill, Middlesex). In the same year I made a version 


'The legends are entitled Maria, Ascensio, Gongolfus, Pelagius, 
Theophilus, Basilius, Dionysius, and Agnes. 
names of the plays are Gallicanus, Dulcitius, Calimachus, 
Abraham, Pafnutius, and Sapientia. 
"The historical] poems are entitled Gesta Ottonis and Primordia 
Coenobii Gandeshemensis. 


of the Paphnutius, in my dessertation, Study of the 

Thais Legend with Special Reference to Hrotsvitha's 

Paphnutius (printed privately, in Philadelphia). In 

1923, two complete translations of all six plays came 

out in London, one by Christopher St. John (a pseu- 

donym: London, Chatto and Windus), the other by 

Professor H. J. W. Tillyard, of Birmingham University 

(The Faith Press). In addition, another play, the 

Callimachus, was translated by Charles S. Lambert 

(Stanton Press, Wembley Hill, Middlesex), and an- 

other general article, entitled Roswitha of Gander- 

sheim, by William A. Drake, appeared in The Texas 

Review 8.257-272 (Austin, 1923). Thus, within a 

very short space of time, Hrotsvitha's plays, that had 

been neglected so conspicuously for centuries, received 
concentrated attention. 

It is probably only a question of time before the 
legends, and perhaps also the historical poems, will 
engage the closer attention of American and English 
scholars. The legends were translated into French 
verse by Vignon Rétif de la Bretonne, in his Poésies 
Latines de Rosvith (Paris, 1854). The two historical 
poems, being source-books of German history, have 
been translated into German and thoroughly dis- 
cussed, especially in 
Lubeck, Schmidt von: Uber Roswitha, Dichterin und 

Canonissin des Klosters Gandersheim, und Uber- 

setzung ihres Gedichts uber die Grtindung des 

Klosters. This may be found, also, in Schmidt, 

Georg Philipp: Historische Studien, 1-58 (Altona, 

1827)*. 

Nobbe, F. A.: Otto der Grosse, Ein Gedicht von 
Hrotsvitha (Leipzig, 1851). 

Pfund, Th. G.: Der Hrotsuitha Gedicht tber Gander- 
sheims Griindung und die Thaten Oddo I Ubersetzt 
(Berlin, 1860). Zweite Neubearbeitete Auflage, von 
W. Wattenbach, in Geschichtsschreiber der Deut- 
schen Vorzeit, Gesamtausgabe 32 (Leipzig, 1891). 

Zint, Bruno: Uber Roswitha’s Carmen De Gestis 
Oddonis (Tiegenhof, 1875). 

Gundlach, Wilhelm: Hrotsvitha’s Otto-Lied, Uber- 
setzt, Erlautert, und Eingeleitet. In Heldenlieder 
der Deutschen Kaiserzeit 1 (Innsbruck, 1894). 


A bibliography of the books and articles on Hrots- 
vitha already includes over one hundred items. An 
almost complete list of those published in Germany, 
France, Austria, Switzerland, and Holland may be 
obtained most expeditiously by consulting the bibli- 
ographies in the following books: 


Képke, Rudolf: Hrotsuit von Gandersheim. In 
Ottonische Studien 2.1-25, and in the footnotes 
throughout the book (Berlin, 1869). 

Piper, Paul: Die Alteste Deutsche Litteratur. In 
Kaurschner'’s Deutsche Nationallitteratur 1.321-324, 
in the footnotes (Berlin and Stuttgart, 1885). 

Schmid, Otto: Roswitha. In Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie 29.292-294 (Leipzig, 1889). 

British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books, 211, 
Roesl-Romdahl, (London, 1895). 


‘Schmidt von Labeck and Georg Philipp Schmidt are one and the 
same person, The material in the Historische Studien is a reprint. 
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Manitius, Max: Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur 
des Mittelalters. In Iwan Miller's Handbuch der 
Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Volume 9, Part 
2, 619-632 (Munich, 1911). 

Schneiderhan, Joh.: Roswitha von Gandersheim, 
pages V-VII (Paderborn, 1912). 

Other books and articles to which reference is not 
made in the lists given above are: 

France, Anatole: Hrotswitha aux Marionettes. In La 
Vie Littéraire, Third Series, 10-19 (Paris, 1891). 

Vellini, Coecilia: Oeuvres Dramatique de Hrotsvitha. 
Traduction Littérale (Paris, 1907). 

Ermini, F.: Commedie di Hrotsvit: Brani Scelti 
(Rome, 1910). 

Schneid, N.: Hrotsvitha. In The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia 7.504-505 (New York, 1910). 

Winterfeld, Paul von: Deutsche Dichter des Latei- 
nischen Mittelalters, Herausgegeben und Eingeleitet 
von Hermann Reich, 103-110, 362-401, 445-469 
(Munich, 1913). 

Cuzin, Jérome: Abraham. Drame Sacré, Traduit et 
Precédé d'une Etude (Paris, 1921). 

The best Latin texts are those of 
Winterfeld, Paulus de: Hrotsvithae Opera (Weidmann, 

Berlin, 1902). 

Strecker, Karolus: Hrotsvithae Opera (Leipzig, Teub 
ner, 1906) 

Since the publication of these texts a new manu- 
script of the first four of Hrotsvitha’s plays, a man- 
uscript dating from the twelfth century, has been 
discovered in the City Archives at Cologne. It is not 
copied from the Munich Codex of the tenth century. 
Both the Munich Codex and the new manuscript go 
back to a common original. A description of this 
manuscript, with a full collation of readings, has been 
given by G. Frenken, in Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft 
far Altere Deutsche Geschichtskunde 44, Part 1, 


101-114 (Berlin, 1922). 
CenTraL Hicu{Scnoor 
PHILADELPHIA 


OswaLp R. KUEHNE 





REVIEWS 


The Cena Trimalchionis of* Petronius, Together with 
Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis, and a Selection of Pom- 
peian Inscriptions. Edited by W. B. Sedgwick. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch (1925). Pp. 146. $1.50. 

Mr. Sedgwick’s edition of Petronius, The Cena 
Trimalchionis, etc., has been prepared in the hope of 
making the Cena available to students younger than 
those who have been able to read it with the editions 
heretofore accessible. The Apocolocyntosis of Seneca 
is included for its own sake as well as for the resem- 
blances of its language to that of the Cena, and the 
Pompeian inscriptions are added for the light they 
throw upon the language and the social background of 
the Cena. 

The Introduction (9-23) presents brief sections on 
Petronius: The Satyricon; The Satura; The Satyricon 
in the History of the Novel; The Latinity of the ‘Cena’; 


Scene and Dramatic Date; and Books to Consult. As 
is natural in a book intended for the purpose for which 
this book is designed, definite statements are found 
regarding matters which are still controversial. Most 
of the statements are, however, qualified. Compare 
e. g. (11): “The story deals with the wanderings of this 
disreputable party, and is probably a parody of the 
Aeneid, with Priapus in the role of Juno..."" Such 
qualifications are necessary and wise; if they accom- 
plish nothing else, they disarm the reviewer. The 
accounts given of the various topics are brief, highly 
condensed, suggestive, and, in the main, sound. A 
complete discussion in a review would overlook entirely 
the purpose of this edition. A clear but brief statement 
of the general character of colloquial Latin and of the 
special features of pronunciation, vocabulary, acci- 
dence, and syntax of the Cena is given. 

The text of the Cena is in the main that of Heraeus', 
with some alterations aimed to secure greater intelli- 
gibility to young readers. Since it makes no preten- 
sions to being a critical text, any comments would be 
superfluous, save that it is readable, which is what it is 
intended to be, and that it is not unscholarly. 

For the purpose which the book is intended to 
accomplish the notes are probably better than those of 
Waters?, the only other English edition with which 
this may be compared. A useful feature is the ex- 
planation in the notes of all words not found in the 
ordinary small Latin Dictionary. I have made no 
careful check against the small Latin Dictionaries 
commonly used in this country, but, so far as I have 
examined the notes, they are complete. There are 
many interpretations which are questionable, but for a 
school book a positive statement, even partly wrong, is 
better than a more complete discussion which will 
leave the reader muddled. The notes on the Apocolo- 
cyntosis and on the inscriptions are very brief. A 
summary of the Widow of Ephesus, with a very brief 
commentary, completes the work, save for an Index. 

On the whole, the book seems excellent in its adap- 
tation to the needs of young students. Only trial will 
serve to show how it would work with an American 
College class. I do not believe that younger students 
could read the Cena with profit in this country (the 
author hopes that this edition could be used in the 
sixth form or even earlier). Less scholarly and less 
complete than the edition by Waters, Mr. Sedgwick's 
edition might prove more satisfactory with students 
who have read no informal Latin. At any rate, I 
hope soon to use it with such a class. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH Evan T. SAGE 
Staat und Gesellschaft der Griechen und Rémer bis 

zum Ausgang des Mittelalters. Zweite Auflage. 

Von U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, J. Kromayer, 

and A. Heisenberg. Die Kultur der Gegenwart, 

Teil Il. Abteilung IV, 1. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. 

Teubner (1923). 





'The fifth recension of Franz Buecheler’s text of Petronius, 
prepared by W. Heraeus, appeared in 1912 (Berlin, Weidmann). 

*The reference here is to Petronius: Cena Trimalchionis, Edited, 
with Introduction and Commentary, by William E. Waters 
(Boston, Benj. H. Sanborn and Company, 1902). 
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Griechen und Romer differs so much from the first that 
it may almost be considered a new work; it has grown 
from 280 to 437 pages. As before, Wilamowitz con- 
tributes the part on Staat und Gesellschaft der Grie- 
chen, which he has carefully revised and slightly ex- 
panded (214 pages as against 207), but Niese’s sketch 
of Roman History (54 pages) has been replaced by an 
entirely new and much more adequate treatment by 
Kromayer (148 pages), and the scope of the volume has 
heen extended to cover the whole field of Greco-Roman 
civilization by the inclusion of a short section (50 
pages) on the Byzantine Empire—a section which 
comes from the pen of one of the foremost students 
of this period, A. Heisenberg. 

As the alterations introduced by Wilamowitz into 
his part of the work do not involve’ any important 
changes in his interpretation of Greek social and political 
life, it seems hardly worth while to record them in 
detail here. Kromayer's contribution, being new, 
demands more consideration. In_ his Introduction 
(215-216) Kromayer defines the three greatest political 
achievements of Rome, taken in their chronological 
order, as (1) the unification of the Latin people under 
its hegemony, (2) the creation of a national State in 
Italy, and (3) the welding of the peoples of the Mediter- 
ranean World into a great World Empire. In accord- 
ance with this point of view he treats the rise and the 
decline of Rome in three sections: (A) Rome as a City 
State; (B) Rome as a National State; (C) Rome asa 
World State. The first section follows the expansion of 
Rome to the unification of Latium and Campania 
(about 338 B. C.), the second traces it to the consoli- 
dation of the Roman power over the peninsula of Italy, 
the adjacent islands and the Po Valley (i. e. to about 
170 B. C.), and the third continues the narrative 
to the time of Diocletian. Each section is in turn 
divided into three parts, which treat respectively the 
outward growth of the State, its inner political de- 
velopment, and its social conditions. But this chrono- 
logical division of the subject-matter solely on the 
basis of the foreign relations of the State raises a 
problem in presenting the contemporary domestic 
situation, for, as the author himself points out (218), 
the internal development did not keep pace with the 
external, and inwardly Rome still remained a City 
State or a National State when outwardly she was 
already a National State or a World State. The most 
striking instance of this overlapping occurs in section 
B, where the account of the outward development is 
brought to a close at 170 B. C., while that of the corre- 
sponding internal phases is carried down to the close 
of the Republican era. In view of the apparently 
calculated avoidance of chronological information, this 


Might prove confusing to readers not already familiar 


with the general outline of Roman history. 

In each section both the foreign and the home 
political developments have been very well depicted, 
but the treatment of the social and economic aspects of 


‘Roman life is even more interesting because it shows 


greater originality on the part of the author and 
introduces both new material and new points of view. 





The second edition of Staat und Gesellschaft der 






In general, the reviewer finds himself thoroughly in 
harmony with the attitude taken by the author toward 
the problems of Roman history, especially in regard 
to the value of the traditions of early Rome down to the 
fourth century B. C. However, after the late Pro- 
fessor G. W. Botsford's studies in the organization of 
the primitive Roman State, it is very dubious whether 
we can accept again the theory that it once consisted 
solely of patricians and clients, and that the free 
plebeians appeared only with the absorption of con- 
quered peoples in the early expansion of Roman 
territory (230-232), or that the century of the Comitia 
Centuriata was a group of just one hundred men 
(240). Likewise, the view that in the fall of the Roman 
Empire ‘‘haben wir im Grunde tberhaupt nicht von 
einem Untergange der antiken Kultur, sondern nur 
von der Zertriammerung eines Teiles der alten Staats- 
organization, und zwar besonders in ihrem Oberbau zu 
sprechen”’ (360) may not find general approval. 
Professor Heisenberg’s treatment of the Byzantine 
period takes the form of eleven short sections, each 
devoted to a particular aspect of the political, religious, 
or social life of the times. It is only to be regretted 
that these topics could not have been treated at greater 
length. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN A. E. R. Boax 


The Fragments of Athenian Comic Didascaliae Found 
in Rome (I G XIV 1097, 1098, 1098a). By William 
Anthony Dittmer. Leiden: Late E. J. Brill (1923). 
Pp. 54. 3 Plates. 

In recent years our knowledge of the careers of Greek 
playwrights and of the dates of their plays has been 
greatly enlarged by the increasingly successful efforts 
of scholars to restore and interpret the various didas- 
calic inscriptions which have come down to us in 
fragments. To one of these belong Inscriptiones 
Graecae XIV. 1097, 1098, and 1098a, three fragments 
of an inscription which were found in Rome in 1777, 
1762, and 1888 respectively. Of these the first and 
the third have disappeared again; the second is still 
in the Villa Albani. 

The general character of this inscription has been 
recognized for some time, but doubt .concerning the 
width of each column had prevented full use of its 
data and had rendered it impossible to solve, in satis- 
factory fashion, the lesser problems involved. W. 
Petersen! and A. Kérte* had argued for a short line of 
28-32 letters, which would suffice for about one com- 
plete item per line. Professor Edward Capps’ sug- 
gested a line long enough to contain two items, about 
50-54 letters. Dr. Dittmer proposes a still longer 
line of about 72-76 letters, sufficient for three items. 
Mr. Dittmer was himself a pupil of Professor Capps, 
under whose direction The Fragments of Athenian 
Comic Didascaliae Found at Rome was brought to 
completion as a doctoral dissertation at Princeton 
University. Therefore it goes without saying that the 


‘In Seaenica, Wiener Studien 7 (1885), 181-182. 

‘In Inschriftliches zur Gesenichte der Attischen Koméddie, 
Rheinisches Museum 60 (1005), 425-447, especially 428-430. 

‘In the Roman Fragments of Athenian Comic Didascaliac , 
Classical Philology 1 (1906), 201-220. 
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author is well qualified, so far as the fragmentary 
nature of the subject will permit, to marshall every bit 
of evidence in favor of his contentions and to anticipate 
every conceivable objection. To me his three-item 
line seems so convincing that I believe it will soon 
command universal acceptance. It has already been 
adopted by Paul Geissler, Chronologie der Altattischen 
Komddie, 13 (Berlin, Weidmann, 1925). 

The inscription recorded in chronological order, 
“according to the date of their first exhibition’, 
the name and the dramatic career of all the comic poets 
who had brought out comedies at either of the annual 
competitions in Athens. Under each poet's name were 
listed by titles all the plays which he had produced, 
arranged according to their success, the victories first, 
then the second, third, fourth, and, finally, the fifth 
places. Under each rank the plays brought out at each 
festival, first the City Dionysia, then the Lenaea, 
were arranged in separate groups, the sequence of plays 
in each festival-group being chronological. The 
material evidently constituted a rearrangement of 
data contained in the comic Didascaliae from the time 
of the introduction of comedy into each festival (486 
at the City Dionysia, and about 442 B. C. at the 
Lenaea) until 270 B. C., or even later. Dr. Dittmer 
estimates (7) that within these limits a total of 1800 
plays (including title, rank, and date of production) 
was originally incorporated in the document, which, 
when complete, must have covered nearly 500 square 
feet of wall space. This estimate fails to take account 
of the fact that on account of the weather and political 
or financial conditions the dramatic programmes at the 
festivals were sometimes curtailed or even omitted 
altogether; this factor, however, would not materially 
affect the calculation. Dr. Dittmer accepts Korte's 
suggestion (447) that the inscription was originally 
inscribed upon a wall in one of the great imperial 
libraries at Rome. 

It is unfortunate that the comic playwrights and the 
comedies that appear in these three fragments are not 
of maximum importance to us. Nevertheless, the data 
now made available by the final determination of the 
original physical size of the document can be used in 
connection with several interesting problems. Especial- 
ly important is the perennial question whether in the 
fifth century the name of the actual poet or of the 
official didascalus to whom the real playwright some- 
times intrusted his play, as Aristophanes is known to 
have done in the case of Philonides and Callistratus, 
was entered upon the Victors’ List; or, more concretely, 
whether ‘Ap in the seventh line of the second column 
of the Victors’ List for comic poets at the City Diony- 
sia is to be completed to make ‘Apileropdvns| or to 
make Aps(erouévns |’. Dr. Dittmer grants (46) 
that ‘“‘there are no really conclusive arguments on 
either side”, but inclines to accept the real poet's 
name, thuc restoring ‘Aplerogdeqs| and supporting 


So Dr. Dittmer, 6; but Geissler, 13, and note a, is probably 
right in says according to the year of their first victory’. Possi 
bly this is what Dr. Dittmer meant two say. 

are both poets, but which name is to be restored depends 
upon the answer to the other question. The problem is stated in 
non-technical language in R. « Greek Theater 


oe vuainape 
and Its Drama’, 326-330 (University of Chicago Press, 1926). 


Capps* and Kaibel’ as against Wilhelm’, Reisch*, and 
Korte". Geissler, also (6-7), decides in the same way, 
In this connection, and elsewhere, I miss references to 
Jachmann, De Aristotelis Didascaliis (Géttingen dis- 
sertation, 1919), which apparently was not known 
to the author. Jachmann thought that a distinction 
must be drawn between the various kinds of didascalic 
records and that a change of practice was introduced in 
some of them, possibly by law, about 380 B. C. His 
work was carefully done, and his conclusions may not 
lightly be disregarded". 

Dr. Dittmer (4, note 3, and 42) has narrowed some- 
what the period during which the number of comic 
poets at the City Dionysia was reduced from five to 
three. This change probably took place in 427 or 426 
B. C., and was relinquished before 388 B. C. 

Dr. Dittmer has written an excellent thesis and 
deserves our congratulations and thanks. It is to be 
regretted that he has relinquished teaching and scholar- 
ly investigation in favor of the business world. All the 
more commendable, therefore, is the fact that, in 
spite of this decision, he has kept faith with his whilome 
associates by publishing his dissertation. Some who 
keep at least their corporeal presence within the fold 
have felt no obligation to do as much. 

State University or Iowa Roy C. FLICKINGER 


Rome of the Kings. An Archaeological Setting for 
Livy and Vergil. By Ida Thallon Hill. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company (1925). Pp. x + 
255. $3.00. 

Mrs. Hill, who was formerly Associate Professor of 
History at Vassar College, has defined the character of 
her book, Rome of the Kings, in the Preface (vii- 
viii). It is not intended to be a scientific interpre- 
tation of the discoveries from the Early Iron Age or “‘a 
critical study of the historical value of Livy and Ver- 
gil’, but rather a collection of the archaeological 
material which bears upon the places and the culture 
of the period covered in the Aeneid and in the first 
book of Livy. It is addressed, we read, to ‘“‘the 
general reader and the intelligent traveller’ as well as 
to “‘both these classes of students”’ (viii). As ‘‘these 
classes’’ have not been defined, one must assume that 
they are students of the two Latin authors referred to. 

The book comprises eight chapters, with the follow- 
ing titles: I. Fortes Ante Romulum (1-33), II. Ante- 
nor the Trojan (34-51), III. The Forum and Low-lying 
Districts of Rome (52-73), IV. The Hills of Rome 
(74-103), V. Rome's Conquest of the Campagna 
(104-128), V1. Etruria and its Early Inhabitants (129- 
165), VII. The Early Temples of Latium and Southern 
Etruria (166-191), VIII. Museums Illustrative of 
the Prehistoric Periods (192-236). 

‘In Epigraphical Problems in the History of Attic Comedy, 
American Journal of Philology 28 (1907), 104-109. 

’G. Kaibel, Apud A. Wilhelm, 168 and 176: see next note. 


*In Urkunden Dramatischer Auffuhrungen in Athen, 110-115 
(Vienna, Alfred Holder, 1906) 

*Compare EB. Reisch, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der 
Classischen Altertumawissenschaft, s. v. biddoxados 5.405 (Stutt- 
gart, Metzlersche puctheadiene, 1905). 

win Bursians Jahresbericht, Bericht Gber die Literatur zur 
Griechischen Komddie, 152 (1011), 221-242. 

UThey are summarized in Flickinger, 329-339. 
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The book contains also a Select Bibliography (237- 
242), and a good Index (243-255). Under the chapter- 
headings the author has gathered a great fund of 
archaeological data, which has not been thus assembled 
before, and it may be said to be the real value of the 
book that the average student may find in it with 
little effort the results of the excavations conducted at 
so many of the places which appear in the narratives of 
Livy and Vergil. However, it seems doubtful whether 
these facts are presented in such a form as will appeal to 
others than students of the Classics. Material of this 
sort makes dull reading unless it is enlivened by nu- 
merous illustrations and more adequate maps and plans 
than the two sketch maps, entitled Latium and 
Southern Etruria in the Early Iron Age and The 
Region about the Northern Adriatic, which alone are 
offered to us. 


In spite of the selfimposed limitation of the Preface, 
the author frequently both expresses and implies 
opinions regarding the historical value of Livy and 
Vergil, particularly in the concluding paragraph (236): 


Livy himself might indeed be astonished to observe 
the wealth of material that has been gathered 
together, not with the specific aim of illustrating his 
history, but all the more valuable for that very reason 
in testifying to the essential truth of his account of the 
heroes of old who laid the foundations for the greatness 
of Rome. 


One naturally asks, What does the writer consider 
“the essential truth of <Livy'’s> account’? I feel 
that this question is not answered satisfactorily in the 
book. On many points the reader will be left in doubt 
as to the author's position. 


Certainly, some of Mrs. Hill's statements and de- 
ductions challenge criticism. Is it really justifiable to 
speak (21) of the “‘ineradicable tradition of kinship, of 
descent of the Romans from the Trojans. .."’, or to say 
(38) that “‘the literary evidence of post-Homeric 
times indicates a tradition of relationship between 
Troy and the northeastern part of Italy. . ."’, whenitis 
impossible to present any evidence for the existence of 
these traditions in Greek literature before the fourth 
century B. C., and in Roman writers before the latter 
part of the third century B. C.? Should one not in all 
fairness state that the literary tradition may just as 
well be the result of a theory offered to explain certain 
Observed cultural similarities? Do we gain anything 
by the deduction (51) from the existence of a generally 
uniform type of culture over the area between the head 
of the Adriatic and Troy that there is nothing ‘‘intrin- 
sically impossible in the story of a migration from 
Troy by way of the Danube valley’’, and that therefore 
“the story of Antenor seems, as far as the archaeological 
evidence is concerned, to rest upon a reasonable basis’’? 
Is this not torturing the evidence to make it speak? 


In conclusion, may I venture the suggestion that the 
feference (66) to Catiline in the Tullianum is a slip 
for an allusion to the five fellow-conspirators of Cat- 
iline? 


University of MicniGan A. E. B. Boax 


Latin Vocabulary Exercises. By S. Walter Sparks. 
Baltimore: H. M. Biden Company (1922). 


Mr. Sparks’s work, Latin Vocabulary Exercises, is 
made up of four large, thin books, of twenty pages each, 
bound in heavy paper. The work introduces an 
ingenious device for attaining ‘‘Maximum Drill in 
Minimum Time” (the words in quotation-marks form 
the motto which is printed in the advertisement of 
the work). The device works excellently in the class- 
room; the motto is justified. I have used the book with 
several classes. 

Each book consists of ten double exercises, each of 
There are thus, in all, 
In the first part 
of each exercise consisting of one entire page, fifty 


which contains fifty words. 
forty exercises, and 2,000 words. 


Latin words are printed in large black type in the way 
in which they are given in Vocabularies (e. g. nauta, 
-ae, M.; voco, vocare, vocavi, vocatum), so spaced that 
there is room for writing an English translation over 
each word; in the second part of the exercise, on the 
other side of the page on which the first part is given, 
there are fifty English words, translations of the pre- 
ceding Latin words, corresponding in position to the 
Latin words of which they are renderings. These 
English words are so spaced as to leave room for 
the pupil to write above them, and it is expected 
that the full forms of the Latin words will be repro- 
duced here. But none of the writing is to be done 
directly upon the printed page; in order that the 
exercises may be used over and over, with each book 
there is furnished a pad of stiff transparent paper, 
matching in size that of the pages of the book.' The 
pupil lays a sheet from this pad over the printed 
exercise, and writes on the sheet. He can correct his 
work, himself, by transferring his sheet to the other 
half of the exercise on which he is working, and noticing 
where his own words differ from the originals. In each 
book a place 1s provided for recording scores in the 
several exercises. 

The number of the books, four, corresponds to 
the number of years in the usual Latin course. The 
words are carefully chosen, but the ground of choice is 
not stated by the author either in the books them- 
selves or in the descriptive leaflet which he issued to 
introduce the books to teachers. However, in the 
leaflet he declares that his exercises for the first and 
the second year include the words of the New York 
State Syllabus, ‘Latin: First Two Years". Pre- 
sumably the rest of the New York list is included in his 
exercises for the third and the fourth years. But in this 
matter, the choice of words, lies the weakness of this 
instrument which Mr. Sparks has given to us for our 
work: there is no list of words which has universal 
currency, and especially in the list for the first year 
there are sure to be great differences of usefulness in 
different Schools according to the beginners’ books in 
use. Those of us who agree with Mr. Sparks that 
formal drill on words is valuable will welcome the 

'The booklets cost # cents each, Pads (60 transparent sheets) 


cost 1§ cents each. he address of the publishers is 112 West 
Fayette Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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appearance of the Latin word-list which, we have 
reason to hope, will be issued by a Commission of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, by June, 
1928. This list may have the nation-wide currency 
that would give a firmer foundation to such a work as 
that of Mr. Sparks. 


Tue Breariey ScHoo. 


New Yorx Crty SusAN FOWLER 





Die Indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft: Eine Ein- 
fuhrung far die Schule. Paul Kretschmer. Gottin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht (1925). Pp. 61. 


At the request of the Albanian Ministry of Edu- 
cation Professor Paul Kretschmer wrote a brief popular 
account of Indo-European comparative grammar, 
which was published in Tirana, in 1923, under the 
title, Ditunija Gjuhore Indogjermane. Two years 
later, the German original was published, with little 
alteration. 

About half of the space is devoted to a sketch of the 
Indo-European languages. Of unusual interest is 
the account of the four less known divisions of the 
family, a field in which Professor Kretschmer has long 
been the foremost authority. These divisions are 
(1) Thracian, Phrygian, Armenian; (2) Venetic, Illy- 
rian, Messapian, lapygian, Albanian; (3) Tocharian; 
(4) Hittite and Luwian. Brief as these paragraphs 
are, they whet our appetite for the promised new 
edition of Kretschmer's Einleitung in die Geschichte der 
Griechischen Sprache (the first edition, published in 
Gottingen in 1896, is out of print). 

In the second chapter the author gives an outline 
of the history of the science, which is divided into four 
periods. The first, designated as ‘The Period of Com- 
parison’, extends from the publication, in 1816, of 
Bopp's treatise, Uber das Conjugationssystem der 
Sanskritsprache in Vergleichung mit jenem der Griech- 
ischen, Lateinischen, Persischen und Germanischen 
Sprachen, through the time of Schleicher, or into 
the seventies of the last century. The next period 
Kretschmer calls ‘The Psychological Period’. By this 
name he indicates the increased emphasis laid, in the 
work of Leskien, Brugmann, and their followers, upon 
the operation of analogy: Some twenty years later, 
grammarians again improved their method by studying 
more carefully the written record of the ancient lan- 
guages, and so our author gives to the last thirty 
years the title of ‘The Philological Period’. We now 
stand upon the threshold of ‘The Cultural Period’, 
whose task it will be to treat language as the earliest and 
most important of all tools—to give to linguistic 
history its rightful place as a chapter in the history of 
civilization. 

The final chapter, on the pre-history of the Indo- 
Europeans, is conservative and full of acute obser- 
vations; but no man can at present say much that is 
certain on that topic. Recent and imminent dis- 


coveries in Turkestan and Asia Minor will surely give 
us more light before long. 


Yate University E. H. StuRTEVANT 





THE SIGNATURE OF THE MINIATURIST OF 
THE VATICAN TERENCE! 


During an examination of the miniatures of the 
Vatican Terence (Lat. 3868), in preparation for a 
corpus of the Terence miniatures which the writer has 
undertaken in collaboration with Dr. Leslie W. Jones 
of Harvard University, the signature of the chief 
artist of the miniatures came to light. It had been 
effectively concealed in a bit of ornament, so effectively 
indeed as to have escaped the scrutiny which scholars 
have devoted to the miniatures of this manuscript for 
two hundred years. 

On Fol. 3 is the aedicula containing the masks of the 
Andria, which is topped by a pediment whose raking 
cornice consists of several bands of colour. The outer- 
most of these bands is very narrow, and is adorned with 
a nondescript motif consisting at times of a mere 
succession of more or less vertical lines, at times of 
small palmettes. As the eye runs along the ornament 
on the band at the left, one finds at its end, toward 
the apex of the pediment, that the motif changes into 
letters spelling out an invocation: Miserere mei Ds 
se.... Here the inscription had to stop because the 
writer had reached the top of the pediment; it is 
probable that he was commencing the formula se 
(cundum magnam misericordiam tuam, Ps. L, 3),— 
a suggestion and supplement which the writer owes to 
Mons. Mercati, Prefect of the Vatican Library. On 
the right side of the pediment, toward the center of the 
corresponding band of ornament, appears his sig- 
nature: Adelricus me fecit. 

Aside from the interest of this signature as un- 
doubtedly that of a miniaturist instead of a scribe, and 
an even more certain example thereof than the sig- 
nature of Ingelbertus in the Bible of St. Paul's, which 
constitutes one other possible case of an artist's signa- 
ture in manuscripts of the ninth century,—-the name 
Adelricus brings confirmation of a very decisive sort to 
Gutjahr’s identification (Ber. Sachs. Gesellschaft Wiss. 
Phil.-hist. Cl. 43, p. 266 note) of the Hrodgarius who 
signs the Vatican manuscript at the end of the Phormio 
as the scribe, with the monk of that name who appears 
in the list of the monks at Corvey under the abbot 
Warinus (826-856). For an Aldricus is recorded in 
the same list (Mon. Germ. Hist. Script. XIII, p. 275) 
as one of the monks under the preceding abbot, whose 
administration lasted but four years. This makes 
Adelricus-Aldricus an easy contemporary of Hrodga- 
rius, and the appearance of both names in the manu- 
script and in the list of Corvey places the dating and 
the provenance of the Vatican Terence beyond a 
reasonable doubt. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN RoME C. R. Morey 


<!This note is reprinted from the Philologische Wochenschrift 
46.879-880 (August 7, 1926). 

In her dissertation, Costume in Roman Comedy (The Columbia 
University Press, 1909), Professor Catharine Saunders, of Vassar 
College, discussed (4-16) the value of the miniatures in the twelve 
manuscripts of Terence then known as more or less fully illustrated. 
On page 6 she declared that Vaticanus <Lat.> 3868 ‘‘belongs to 
the ninth century". On aah indicated her unwillingness to 
accept ‘a very early date" ce the archetype of Vaticanus <Lat.> 
3868 and three other illustrated manuscripts that are especially 
important. Friedrich Leo, for instance, had put this archetype 
back of the destruction of Pompeii. Professor Saunders believes 
that the artist of the archetype ‘either. ..did not understand the 
simplest principles of Greek dress or his illustrations have been 
copied by Ps cy who were decidedly ignorant of those princi- 
ae fs 








